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PRAGMATISM vs. DUALISM. 

THE primary danger in philosophical controversy lies in the 
very considerable uncertainty whether the disputants are 
talking about the same things. Such a danger has been notably 
apparent in connection with the literature centering about prag- 
matism. The pragmatist for his part is practically never willing 
to allow that his critic has understood him, and accordingly finds 
all objections beside the mark. And there is always of course 
the other possibility, that he has himself not understood the. 
critic's objections. The most favorable judgment would hardly 
contend that pragmatists have been conspicuous for a sympa- 
thetic endeavor to enter into their opponents' state of mind; 
rather the disposition has been to keep placidly within their own 
particular universe of discourse, and discount all attacks on its 
sufficiency as a survival of superstitious and non-scientific habits 
of mind, which lead only to unreal and artificial problems that no 
longer ought to concern the up-to-date thinker. But this sug- 
gests two alternative explanations of the failure of the pragmatist 
to be satisfied with critical interpretations of his position. It is 
possible that the critic really does not see what he is driving at. 
But it also is entirely conceivable that the trouble may come, not 
from a failure to understand the pragmatist's definitions of his 
terms, but from an inability to regard these definitions as satis- 
factory. " The retort," Professor Dewey writes in a recent con- 
troversy, "that the smoke is not a 'conscious datum,' while sen- 
sations and cerebral events are conscious data, is not a reply, but 
a repetition of the same ignoring of the position. For the posi- 
tion herein recapitulated holds that to call anything 'conscious' 
is simply to say that it figures within the inferential or eviden- 
tial function." 1 Now the question whether the pragmatist 
moves within a self-consistent circle of ideas is an interesting 
and important one; but for other philosophers it does not 
supplant the more ultimate inquiry as to whether the definitions 

1 Journal of Philosophy, XIV, p. 493. 
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on which his system rests really take account of all the facts that 
ought to be recognized. And it is clear that the passage quoted 
above would not be a sufficient rejoinder if it meant to say this, 
that an objection to the pragmatic standpoint is negligible if it 
involves a different notion of consciousness from that which the 
pragmatist thinks the proper one. The real point is not whether 
pragmatism is able to avoid contradiction when you grant its 
premises, but whether these premises are something that you 
ought to grant. It makes a good deal of difference in the end 
whether a rejection of problems is due simply to a temperamental 
lack of curiosity along certain lines, or whether it can indeed be 
shown that no real facts exist to call forth legitimate curiosity 
in any one. And by facts, I may remark, I mean things that 
men in general actually have found reason to believe; I do not 
accept the right of the pragmatist to hang up the distinction till 
he has been allowed to interpret ' facts ' as his own peculiar system 
demands. 

I shall in the present article spend most of my time in consid- 
ering certain terms as pragmatism uses them, and in attempting 
to show that there are alternative meanings which are not ob- 
viously either absurd or artificial. In this I shall speak for no 
philosophical school, but only for myself; and the position which 
I shall adopt is that of common-sense dualism, with its familiar 
distinction between 'consciousness' and the outer world. If the 
ambiguities can be removed which create the illusion that the 
contending parties have actually met on common ground, and the 
dualist been refuted, then the real issue can be considered on its 
merits — whether, namely, the pragmatic simplification of the 
philosophic problem is a real simplification, or whether it is a 
spurious simplification due to a resolute refusal to see something 
that analysis shows actually to be there. Next I shall remind the 
reader of one in particular of the fundamental difficulties which 
critics have frequently thought they found in the pragmatist's 
position. And, finally, I shall point out, without much argument, 
two different and not obviously consistent lines which Professor 
Dewey takes, by identifying which he professes to have met this 
difficulty, though in reality, as I shall interpret it, he has only 
evaded the recognition that it has not been squarely faced. 
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There are three concepts in particular whose meaning needs to 
be very clearly stated. First is knowledge. Now by knowledge 
Professor Dewey always means the active process of solving 
problems, meeting situations, thinking out plans of action. And 
in the analysis of this there is much that the dualist would have 
no trouble in accepting. He finds, however, that there is another 
recognized form that knowledge takes — and it is with this alone 
that his 'dualism' is concerned — which raises an entirely different 
set of queries. I am, we will say, engaged in eating my dinner. 
Now this, we are told, is not knowing at all; it is experiencing, 
or enjoying, or acting — a purely natural event with no epistemo- 
logical status. And of course if knowledge is denned beforehand 
as the active process of 'thinking' or judging, there is nothing 
to reply to this ; by hypothesis it is not knowing, but doing. Some- 
thing now comes up to make me pause. I am asked how I will 
take my coffee, and I have to 'stop to think' before I answer. 
Immediately the elements of the dinner situation enter on a new 
phase. What before was just a 'thing,' becomes now a starting 
point for inference; by suggesting or standing for some further 
experience to come it serves to guide and redirect my activity; 
and thereby for the first time it becomes a 'conscious' fact, and 
knowledge is born. And then, the choice once made, again the 
process undergoes a change; knowledge lapses, and action is re- 
sumed. 

But now there is a further possibility of experience that we 
might add to this account. It is quite on the cards that, after 
settling the matter, I should stop a moment and contemplate, or 
realize concretely 'in my mind,' the object of the finished judg- 
ment. This to be sure is not 'thinking,' in the sense that it is a 
process of inferential discovery, or of passing to a novel outcome. 
But neither is it acting. And it is this contemplative reference — 
to every one except the pragmatist still a ' mental ' experience — 
that the dualist has in mind when he speaks of knowledge and its 
object. He is thinking of the outcome, capable of being held in 
solution before the mind, and not the creative activity or process. 
Doubtless there will be some motive — of enjoyment or of prac- 
tical utility — to cause me thus to dwell upon the result of the 
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completed judgment. But the motive is easily to be distinguished 
from the act of contemplative reference to which it leads; and the 
peculiarity of the experience is not altered by the fact that there 
is some reason for its existence. And we are not to be put off, 
either, by a refusal to call this knowledge, or by a disparaging 
estimate of its practical importance as compared with the more 
active work of 'thinking.' The fact remains that it is a perfectly 
distinctive sort of experience to which the term knowing has 
always been applied, and that it carries certain implications in 
which philosophers, and human beings generally, have taken a 
large amount of interest in the past. And now having recog- 
nized this possibility, we can find the same essential fact implicit 
also in the previous stages. While I am engaged in thinking, 
with the problem still in process of solution, the data which I am 
utilizing come before me in the same fashion in the form at least 
of momentary contemplation. Even in the original act of eating 
the case is not fundamentally different. "If anybody will con- 
descend to a concrete experience," Professor Dewey writes, "he 
will perceive how often a man eats without thinking; that he puts 
into his mouth what is set before him from habit as an infant does 
from instinct. . . . He has acted ; he has behaved toward some- 
thing as food; that is only to say that he has put it in his mouth 
and swallowed it instead of spewing it forth." 1 But if one will 
condescend still further to a concrete experience, it seems to me 
plain that the situation is not quite so simple as this. We some- 
times do eat literally without knowing that we are eating, ab- 
sorbed not in the act, but in thoughts of something else. But the 
fact that we distinguish this as in the special sense a case of eating 
'mechanically,' or without being aware of what we are doing, 
shows that normally in the act of eating there is something more 
than bare action. It is, as we quite naturally may put it, eating 
consciously, not mechanically. This does not mean that we con- 
stantly have to interrupt the act in order to overcome difficulties. 
Professor Dewey's phrase, to 'eat without thinking,' is ambigu- 
ous. It ought to refer only to the absence of this last necessity. 
But it gets the right to translate itself into a purely physical act, 

1 Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 355. 
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as the sole alternative to 'conscious' eating, only as 'thinking' 
is made to cover also the quite different case in which, though we 
do not 'stop to think,' we have a realizing sense of the nature of 
our act. And the fact that we may call this eating consciously, 
with a knowledge or awareness of what we are about, as opposed 
to eating mechanically and unconsciously, is enough to indicate 
that ' knowledge ' has a natural meaning which Professor Dewey's 
definition ignores. And this 'realization' does not merely in- 
volve a blank sense of enjoyment either, but has an intelligible 
character as well, in which the distinctive features of the situation, 
such as we might stop to think about mediately, are before us in a 
luminous whole which has no tendency to interfere with action. 
It goes without saying that also it is something more than eating 
with complete effectiveness, in the purely biological sense. 

In insisting, then, that knowledge should always be taken in the 
sole sense of active thinking, or problem solving, the pragmatist 
has to exclude another and perfectly natural sense of the term, 
in at least equally common use. And as I remarked before, when 
we take seriously this contemplative and static reference to ob- 
jects, as opposed to the use we may then go on to make of our 
knowledge in new and constructive judgments, I quite fail to see 
how, except by an arbitrary narrowing of our interest, we get the 
right to set aside as meaningless the sort of problem that ' episte- 
mology' traditionally has found there. For, in the first place, it 
appears to me a pure perversion of our ordinary belief to find in 
this 'thought of an object' a reference simply to a future expe- 
rience. Granting that the significance or value to us of objects of 
knowledge lies in their relationship to future conduct — to which, 
when cautiously interpreted, I make no objection whatever, — I 
submit that when I hold before my mind the thought of an article 
of food, I do not naturally find myself meaning simply that a 
present experience is the sign of a definite experience to come, so 
that by taking it as a cue this last can be brought about; but I 
mean also that the food is an actual contemporaneous existent 
with a status of its own outside the organic situation, a thing 
possessing independent causal efficacy, to which, and not 
simply to a future possibility, the present thought or experience 
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stands opposed as a second fact or entity; and that the food gets 
its power of affecting the future only because of its substantial 
quality, and its permanent and independent status. And then 
the dualistic problem of knowledge is at once on our hands. And 
it is certainly no sufficient ground for setting aside this belief 
that, by denying any sense to 'knowledge' except that of an 
inferential function, we should be making the philosopher's job 
so very much easier, in that we render it unnecessary for him to 
find an answer to certain difficult problems. 

However I do not suppose that, while it seems clear enough to 
me, the pragmatist will accept this analysis of the common 
belief. 1 But after all the same problem emerges even when he is 
allowed to substitute his own analysis, in terms of the relation 
of the present thought to a future experience. For I think it 
must certainly be admitted that the future consequence is not, 
at the moment when it is still future, 'experienced' in any very 
precise sense of the term. And Professor Dewey's somewhat cav- 
alier way of meeting this difficulty is a good example of the pos- 
sibilities of juggling to which, as I shall call attention presently, 
the concept of experience lends itself. Both things, he says, 
' are present, but both are not present in the same way. In fact, 
one is present as-wo^-present-in-the-same-way-in-which-the-other- 
is.' And he urges us not to balk at a purely verbal difficulty. 2 
But I should equally urge that wedo not rest satisfied with a purely 
verbal solution. Practically Professor Dewey rests the case on 
an appeal to the fact that things can in some sense be thought as 
absent. Of course they can ; and dualism attempts to show how 
this is possible, by making a distinction. It says, that is, that 
while future events are absent in the body, they are present in the 
spirit as represented or anticipated in a present idea. Professor 
Dewey apparently makes some use of the same distinction, 
though he cannot avow it. For when he comes to explain, 
'present-as-absent' turns without warning into 'presented as 

1 For the reason, I take it, that he refuses to concern himself here with anything 
except the logical analysis of the judging process. As playing a part in judgment, 
the object is primarily a cue for inference, and its ontological status is ignored 
because it can ordinarily be taken for granted. But it does not follow that in other 
situations we may not be vitally interested in the question of its independent reality. 

2 Influence of Darwin, p. 88. 
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absent.' If this means, not there bodily, but still thought about 
or looked forward to {how, one may enquire, unless somehow 
represented by what is there?), it is everything that dualism con- 
tends for in principle ; if it does not mean this, I fail to see that it 
has any meaning at all. We simply have a paradox treated as a 
self-evident truth. Of course if the pragmatist is allowed to 
maintain — and unless he means this his reply is irrelevant — that 
being present in any sense, — e.g., present to 'thought' — is 
being 'experienced' in the pragmatist's sense, he has, verbally 
speaking, his opponent helpless. But so far as I can see, this 
makes meaningless his assertion of the reality of time. If the 
future experience when it comes has not a being and substantial 
quality which it does not have when anticipated, and which 
while we are still aware of looking forward to it must somehow 
be represented by a present substitute if we are ever to be able to 
talk about it as future at all — talk, that is, about the realized 
fact which is not present — there seems no reason why we should 
not rest satisfied with the anticipation instead of going on to its 
fulfilment. Nor is the mere fact of 'dissatisfaction' enough to 
differentiate the two ways of 'being present,' as Professor Dewey 
would seem to suggest. Surely we find no trouble in distinguish- 
ing a blind sense of uneasiness, or unpleasant feeling — which 
alone is characterized by Professor Dewey's phrase 'an unsatis- 
factory mode of presence' — from the 'something not there' of 
which we have an 'idea,' even though this idea may also be at- 
tended by the feeling of discontent. The only other meaning I 
can suggest for the expression 'present as absent' is this, that a 
scientific observer might, by waiting on the event, see that the 
act was actually on the way to this outcome, and so speak of the 
latter as if anticipated. But this does no more than identify a 
particular connection — causal it may be — in the world of things, 
and covers not at all what we all mean by conscious anticipation ; 
the difference is that between the animal whose instinct is set off 
for the first time by a stimulus to a totally unlooked-for conse- 
quence, and the intelligent being for whom the outcome is no 
surprise, because it was ' in his mind ' from the start. The point is 
emphasized by the halting and somewhat cryptic utterances 1 of 

1 Cf. Essays, p. 10. 
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Professor Dewey when he is trying to convey a notion of the kind 
of experience which by definition is not and cannot be 'known,' — 
the process of experience, namely, when it is flowing smoothly, 
and is not in need of reconstruction. If this turns into something 
different the moment it becomes knowledge, and if the philoso- 
pher can only talk about it in a knowing experience, it is riot strange 
that trouble is found in describing it consistently. The fact re- 
mains, however, that Professor Dewey constantly presupposes it 
as a background, and calls upon his readers, under penalty of 
failing to understand him, to recognize (or know) what its nature 
is as not known. 1 

The same illusory sort of solution, it may be added, is given to 
the problem of past existence. "There is nothing in the text," 
Professor Dewey writes, "that denies the existence of things 
temporally prior to human experiencing of them;" but it immed- 
iately transpires that by this he means something quite different 
from his critics, namely, that we "experience most things as tem- 
porally prior to our experiencing of them." 2 In other words, the 
fact which to philosophers generally has been supposed to call 
for a more exact analysis, and an explanation, is by Professor 
Dewey put forward as itself a sufficient answer to the question to 
which it gives occasion. The point at issue is not whether there 
is such a thing as a present experience carrying a reference to the 
past, but what this makes it necessary for us to believe about the 
relation of such present experiencing to the actual past event, 
in so far as this latter is confessedly not now experienced in the 
same sense of the term. To cover this up by reiterating the am- 
biguous statement with its ambiguity unresolved and even em- 

1 Professor Dewey's theory seems to me to pass the bounds of paradox when he 
translates the anticipation of the future into the existence of present ' intra-organic 
events.' It is of course true that any physical process, intra-organic or not, may 
lead up to and pass into a later process. But to express this causal relationship to 
the future in the form of a statement that the nervous activity is an inchoate future 
cosmic object (Essays, p. 228), as if the existential difference between the present 
and the future were thus bridged, only brings the contradiction into plainer view. 
And in any case to reduce thought and inference to hypothetical nerve processes 
;s to throw overboard not only everything that common sense means by the words, 
but apparently also the standpoint of 'experience.' But of this more later. 

2 Influence of Darwin, p. 240. 
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phasized, is not, I submit, quite a fair way of dealing with an hon- 
est difficulty. 

The second ambiguous concept to be noted is consciousness. 
This deserves a much fuller examination than I can give it here; 
and in the absence of this I have to speak more or less dogmati- 
cally. But it is at least pertinent to observe that when the dual- 
ist talks of an entity as belonging to 'consciousness,' or to the 
'psychical,' or to the 'inner' life of the self, he intends it in a 
sense to which Professor Dewey's strictures do not directly apply. 
For the latter, consciousness is solely a ' knowledge ' term. A fact 
is conscious only as it is explicitly used to mean or suggest some 
future fact. Thus a sensation or percept is by itself never a fact 
of consciousness; it is a thing, an event, a purely objective proc- 
ess. And I again agree that in a certain interpretation this is 
so. An odor may, for example, intelligibly be said simply to be, 
on my own as well as on Professor Dewey's definition of knowl- 
edge. I become ' conscious ' of it, or know it in the stricter sense, 
only as it ceases to function directly in experience, and I direct my 
attention expressly to its nature or existence. And directing 
attention involves necessarily a further background or context 
against which the odor now for the first time stands out as some- 
thing known. In this narrower and perhaps exacter sense we 
certainly cannot speak of a sensation as 'conscious of itself.' 
It does not break up into two parts, one of which knows the other. 
But while this is so, in another sense it is not meaningless to hold 
that a bit of experience has a quality of 'awareness,' and that this 
constitutes its being as a 'conscious' fact. But consciousness 
thus interpreted is not an epistemological, but an ontological 
term. The difference is that between having a conscious feeling, 
and being conscious that we have a feeling; between being con- 
scious, and being conscious of. I am willing to entertain a doubt 
whether it is altogether desirable to use the word consciousness 
in this double sense, but the use is neither new nor arbitrary; it is 
what commonly the traditional psychology had in mind when it 
talked of states of consciousness, mind stuff, psychical facts or 
elements. It did not suppose that such a ' state of consciousness ' 
is split into a knower and something known ; no ' knower ' is at all 
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implied. It simply meant that the existential nature of the fact 
possessed an immediacy, a direct and luminous and permeating 
quality of 'feltness,' a status as a bit of stuff marked not only by 
this or that quality in particular — redness or sourness or the 
like, — but by a quality brought home immediately to what we 
call psychological experience, and seen, when we come to look 
back upon it in its continuity, and in the stricter sense to ' know ' 
it, to constitute the very being of the flow of inner life which 
makes up our concrete selves. I take it that at bottom this does 
not differ from what James came to mean by 'pure experience,' 
the word experience carrying with it the same reference to im- 
mediate felt being; or even, perhaps, from what Professor Dewey 
means by a 'thing.' But there seems some point in adhering to 
the older usage just because, for one thing, 'state of consciousness ' 
calls attention to the ' stuff ' or ' ontological ' aspect which it pre- 
sents, and so enables us to distinguish the facts of the inner life 
from the processes of physical science. For the real point at 
issue is, whether this stream of 'immediacy' constitutes the 
world, or whether it is, as traditionally it has been taken to be, a 
new sort of fact in the world, superimposed upon the biological 
fact, and constituting the 'inner' life history of a conscious being, 
— a claim which is not disposed of by manipulating terms and 
definitions. 1 

1 Professor Dewey, who is a specialist in the use of subtly disparaging terms, 
calls this new sort of fact 'non-natural'; and the implication is that it is a super- 
naturalistic and superstitious survival of pre-scientific days. What he really means 
is that it is 'non-physical'; and the acceptance of the doctrine that all reality is 
physical is surely not yet to be regarded as a test of rationality. Of course con- 
sciousness is a 'natural' fact in the more inclusive sense that it depends upon, and 
stands in intelligible functional relationships to, the world of physical fact and law. 
Notice again Professor Dewey's invidious assumption that a 'non-natural' (psy- 
chical) view of the self makes of it a purely otiose spectator of the world's happen- 
ings; and that an entanglement with this 'spectator' ideal is the source of the 
critic's inability to accept pragmatism. With the larger contention that knowl- 
edge is for use, and that it looks to the active creation of more adequate ideals 
rather than to the contemplation of eternal good, I am in full agreement; but I seem 
to find no difficulty in holding this in conjunction with the ' spectator ' point of view- 
A man does not ultimately find the value of knowing a machine in the satisfaction 
of pure intellectual curiosity; but neither does he have otherwise to be only a step 
in the machine's own evolution. We constantly take for granted that the mechani- 
cian stands apart from his machine as a 'knower,' even though he also puts the 
knowledge to good use. 
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And now, finally, this gives the only sense in which I am able 
to convey any account to myself of the third ambiguous concept, 
'experience,' — that highly dubious term which plays so large a 
r61e in recent philosophy, and especially in pragmatism. As I 
see it, the term experience is an inevitable source of obscurantism 
if we elect to apply it to everything alike. The word is fun- 
damentally a psychological term, which came into being only 
when attention was directed away from things an sich to the 
human way of realizing things; and it cannot profitably be de- 
nuded of its psychological connotation. Loosely, in common 
speech, the word may be used to cover anything that in any sense 
we are brought into immediate contact with ; but if there is occa- 
sion we respond also to a more careful use of language. We say 
unhesitatingly that we experience the eating or the taste of an 
apple, whereas if we stop to discriminate we shall probably hesi- 
tate over 'experiencing' the apple, without explanation, though 
the apple will easily be accepted as an 'object of experience.' I 
think that if we use either phrase, what we should mean would 
clearly be that we know the apple through experience; the apple 
itself however is not an experience in the same sense that the 
eating of it — or the perception of it — is. It follows that if there 
are such things as the dualist claims — and we can scarcely rule 
this out arbitrarily at the start, — things that exist independently 
of experience, though the knowledge of them may be a part of the 
experience of this or that individual subject, we shall already 
have prejudged the claim if we begin with experience as our ulti- 
mate category. Since language justifies the loose identification 
of 'experiencing' a reality with 'knowing' a — possibly indepen- 
dent — reality through experience (as distinct from getting at it 
through imagination or guess work or hearsay), we have the 
stage set for a very pretty evasion of the issue. We have only 
to use words in the broader way (which includes possible inde- 
pendents) when we want to gain the suffrage of common sense, 
while shifting to the more exact psychological interpretation 
(excluding independence) when we are concerned with enforcing 
our immediatist conclusions. It is only necessary to displace 
' experience ' by ' reality ' — a perfectly fair substitute if the prag- 
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matist's thesis is correct, — to see the importance of the r61e 
which the word plays. Presumably no one would suppose that 
he was giving any philosophical account of the universe by saying 
that reality alone is real, or that everything is reality. The 
existence of reals starts the philosophical problem, but it does 
not settle it; philosophy consists in trying to find out how these 
realities are to be interpreted and understood (in order, I have 
no objection to adding, that we may know how to conduct our- 
selves toward them). To substitute now experience for reality 
is indeed to tell us something, if experience means a particular 
sort of — psychological — reality into which other supposed reals 
can be translated ; if, on the contrary, experience is not one specific 
kind of real among others, but only a synonym for 'the real,' it 
tells us nothing at all. 1 Or, in terms of the more immediate issue, 
it is an obvious begging of the question to say that there is no 
reality beyond experience since reality is experience. If by 
experience we mean a special kind of psychological fact in the 
real world, common sense says unhesitatingly that there are 
many realities beyond experience. If experience means reality 
and nothing more, let us call it reality, and then our philosophical 
results are all still to be achieved ; and any word that creates the 
illusion that this is not so had better be avoided. 

It is this situation which has given rise to a familiar line of 
attack upon the pragmatist's position, — that it is really subjec- 
tivism in disguise. The critic has often had great difficulty in 
seeing how to avoid accepting one of the two alternatives : either 

1 If Professor Dewey should reply that he is not interested in an account of 
' reality,' which is one of the problems that the instructed philosopher has left behind 
him, I frankly do not know how to answer. I can only go by actions, not by words; 
and if the pragmatist's theoretical account of 'experience' does not profess to tell 
us what he conceives 'reality' to be like, I despair of pinning him down to anything 
whatever. I can conceive that a man should be primarily interested only in the 
practical consequences which things hold for him, and not in their nature otherwise; 
but how one can turn this into a philosophy without implying a measure at least of 
knowledge about the general character of the real, I cannot in the least understand. 
I am, I may add, no better able to understand why the repudiation of any curi- 
osity about the nature of the world in which we have to live, in favor of an exclu- 
sive concern with what is going to happen to us in the future, should be 
calculated to excite, as it seems to do in so many minds at the present day, a 
proud sense of superiority, and a conviction that the philosophical millennium is 
about to dawn. 
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by experience pragmatism means the real world, and then it says 
nothing whatever; or else it means psychological experience, and 
is by its own confession subjectivistic. 1 And as it naturally has 
been assumed that it did mean something in particular, the last 
alternative has frequently been adopted. And in this the critic 
has been strengthened by the fact that the distinctive doctrines 
of the school involve precisely what he has been accustomed to 
call an analysis of the stream of conscious experience, identified 
by philosophers traditionally with the inner life of an individual. 
Indeed they are often spoken of as constituting a new or ' func- 
tional' psychology; and for minds trained in English traditions, 
it is puzzling to be called upon suddenly to erase the difference 
between a psychological, and an ultimate philosophical vocabu- 
lary. And for some time about the only reply elicited by the 
critic's doubts took the form of a rather impatient expression of 
surprise that he should be checking philosophic progress by 
raising captious objections, along with an offhand reference to 
the supposedly settled doctrine of experience as 'social' — itself 
one of the very most ambiguous and question-begging formulas 
that modern ingenuity has devised. But apparently the leaven 
has been at work; and in the later developments of Professor 
Dewey's thought, in particular, we find the difficulty met unos- 
tentatiously by a new account of experience ; at any rate it is an 
account which I am incapable of identifying — or of reconciling — 
with the classical doctrines of the school. 

The common denominator in the two accounts is the concep- 
tion of ' activity.' Hitherto activity has represented, apparently, 
a certain teleological structure of experience in its more immediate 
and specific sense. It is this which gives its meaning to the 
fundamental doctrine that reality is what it is experienced as. 
Take what ordinary people have been accustomed to regard as a 
more or less connected flow of conscious experience, constituting 
in the psychological sense an individual person's life; one can, 
ignoring anything else in the way of existence, still give meaning 

1 Of course, what the critic means by subjective. It is, once more, no real answer 
for the pragmatist to say that experience is not subjective because it is not what 
he — the pragmatist — means by subjective, the word having been narrowed to stand 
only for certain experiences. 
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in terms of this to the pragmatist's analysis. Here is present a 
constantly shifting world of things. These things are just what 
they are at the moment for experience, no more and no less. 
Taking a cross section, we find a group of 'objects' unified by 
their relation to a specific ' activity ' or end. To use the previous 
illustration, I am eating my dinner. Chair, table, dishes, food, 
are present in various degrees of definiteness as elements in the 
experience functioning; anything else is for the purpose non- 
existent. The reals that do function here, moreover, have only 
that measure of reality that we find represented in the ' human ' 
world as evolved up to date; the qualities are limited to such as 
past human experience has created, embodied on the active side 
in habits. An occasion now arises for reconstruction, and a 
knowing experience intervenes. Since reality is only for expe- 
rience, the reconstructed object is, as the pragmatist is fond of 
affirming, a growth not in our ideas of reality; it is the object itself 
that changes, becoming capable thus of new functional utilities. 
Through a more careful analysis, we come to know more accu- 
rately what future experiences it really portends, and thus enlarge 
our control over the world. And this new analysis is not an 
account of what the object was before the analysis was made. 
It is what the object itself turns into; it is the object transformed 
to meet the new requirements of the situation. Thus knowledge 
is made definable not as the process of our growing acquaintance 
with a world existentially there with qualities to be discovered 
and utilized, but as the process by which the object itself grows 
and recreates itself; dualism of reality, and experience or knowl- 
edge, is avoided; and truth and error, instead of involving the 
idea of a correspondence between thought and thing, stand for 
nothing but the issue, successful or otherwise, of the adjusting 
process. 

But now the stubborn advocate of common sense returns again 
to his charge; what about the 'real' world, with its vastly wider 
reach of contemporaneous fact, and its own evolutionary process, 
in most part wholly antecedent to, and descriptively never 
coincident with, the evolution of the world as embodied in human 
experience so far as this has gone, — the evolution of the solar 
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system, say, as against the evolution of human activities in their 
relation, practical and theoretical, to the solar system? Common 
sense here might be too contemptible for the philosopher to heed ; 
but science is another matter, and demands to be taken into 
account. And here comes in the new way — I speak subject to 
correction — in which Professor Dewey proposes finally to escape 
subjectivism, and satisfy science. And it consists in abandoning 
the psychology which has furnished him so far with his apparatus, 
and in adopting a thoroughgoing 'scientific' behaviorism. From 
the start he has been ready to define activity literally in terms of 
bodily acts, such as eating, walking, and the like; but the con- 
text nevertheless has been a psychological one, including only 
that part of the world of objects actually experienced as func- 
tioning in human conduct — the content of the perceptual field, 
plus such added content, implied in 'habit,' as thought and mem- 
ory bring up when the reconstructing knowledge process occurs. 
A main point in his contention has been that 'reality' has no 
transcendent content beyond this to complicate the theory of 
knowing; and hence, once more, the protest from the non-prag- 
matist, who, convinced that reality is really much wider, has 
refused to define knowledge in a way to make this conviction 
meaningless. But now there is another context which may be 
given to 'activity.' This is the context, not of what things are 
'experienced as,' but of scientific biology. 1 But between this 
context and the other there is, from the standpoint of consistent 
identity, a fundamental discrepancy. The world of organism 
and environment is no longer the limited world of 'experience,' 
it is the total universe of science; and while only a part of this 
world needs to be appealed to for explaining any given act of the 
organism, it is all assumed to be there ready to function if needed, 
and not to be created by the functioning. But this is precisely 
the transcendent world which the dualist assumes has meaning 
apart from its entrance into organic situations; 2 and which as 

1 Cf. Creative Intelligence, p. 36. 

2 When he is speaking most exactly, Professor Dewey appears to define expe- 
rience as the scientific fact of biological adjustment; {Creative Intelligence, p. 37; 
Influence of Darwin, p. 157; Essays, p. 7) and he gives this as a reason for the re- 
fusal to substitute some more inclusive term such as 'reality.' But when one has 
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such can be known. And the problem of what is involved in our 
ability to talk about and know it fails to bother Professor Dewey 
only because, in taking the scientific or biological point of view, 
he is leaving questions of epistemology on one side, and assuming 
— as the scientist has a right to do — a field of knowledge or known 
objects, without asking what is meant by its 'being known,' 
though such knowledge is necessarily assumed when it is made a 
term in philosophic discourse. With a world of already existing 
things and organisms to fall back on, we have now indeed no 
longer that mysterious creation of objects out of nothing due to 
the exigencies of 'experience.' But neither are we within the 
range of considerations with which pragmatism has hitherto 
made us familiar. Not only is the outlying and ready-waiting 
world not — except in small parts on certain special occasions — 
an experienced world; even the organism, as science looks upon 
it, is not ordinarily 'experienced.' The genuine world of 'ex- 
perience' to which concretely Professor Dewey's theory has re- 
lated, is a very different world from this. It is vaguely bounded, 
incomplete in detail, represented equally in the most precise 
experience of the scientist, and in the befogged and confused 
world of him who rises quickly from sleep in a pitch dark room; 
this "vagueness, this doubtfulness, this confusion, is the thing 
experienced, and, qua real, is as 'good' a reality as the self- 
luminous vision of an Absolute." 1 But now again, it is only by 

left the psychological realm for that of physical science it is wholly arbitrary to stop 
with organic action as alone ultimately real. Biology for the scientist — as opposed 
to a metaphysical interpreter of science — is not the ultimate science plainly, but 
presupposes a whole universe of reality capable of being described in non-biological 
terms. If one is going to appeal to scientific prejudices to recommend one's doctrine, 
one has no right to stop short of the full accepted scientific belief. 

1 Influence of Darwin, p. 236. "Another trait of every res is that it has focus 
and context: brilliancy and obscurity, conspicuousness or apparency, and conceal- 
ment or reserve, with a constant movement of redistribution. . . . ' Consciousness, ' 
in other words, is only a very small and shifting portion of experience. The scope 
and content of the focused apparency have immediate dynamic connections with 
portions of experience not at the time obvious. The word which I have just written 
is momentarily focal; around it there shade off into vagueness my typewriter, the 
desk, the room, the building, the campus, the town, and so on. In the experience, 
and in it in such a way as to qualify even what is shiningly apparent, are all the 
physical features of the environment extending out into space no one can say how 
far, and all the habits and interests extending backward and forward in time, of the 
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presupposing the other and scientific world that the charge of 
subjectivism is really met. So long as 'biology' is suggested, 
and the reader carries in his mind the whole existing universe in 
which the biological fact is set, and of which both science and 
common sense are fully assured, he will be willing to discount the 
charge of psychologism. But then 'experience' has turned into 
'behaviorism,' in its most naive and dogmatic form. All that 
we have left is a physical structure performing certain self-con- 
serving and environment-modifying actions of a literally physical 
sort, modified in various ways by past actions, and capable of 
new modifications as its career proceeds. 1 If this is the final 

organism which uses the typewriter and which notes the written form of the word 
only as temporary focus in a vast and changing scene. I shall not dwell upon the 
import of this fact in its critical bearings upon theories of experience which have 
been current. I shall only point out that when the word ' experience ' is employed 
in the text it means just such an immense and operative world of diverse and inter- 
acting elements." (Essays, p. 6.) 

This passage seems to me to involve an almost inextricable confusion, so I should 
perhaps suspect that I have failed to understand it. What it has to say in its 
earlier half is to my notion totally unconvincing when applied to what science knows 
as organic action, although it is an excellent description of the old-fashioned ' psy- 
chological' fact (James's stream of consciousness, with its focus and fringe). To 
the observer of organic action, every physical process involved is on a level as re- 
gards definiteness with every other, and the ' focus ' is at best only a very misleading 
figure of speech to stand for the fact that all the forces at work converge to this 
specific physical outcome. When now the physical features of the environment, 
and the habits of the organism, are put 'in the experience,' what apparently must 
be meant is rather that, in the second or scientific sense, they have some ' causal ' 
influence on the act, and would need to be taken into account in a complete scien- 
tific explanation of it. But in this sense, as I say, the environment does not ' shade 
off into vagueness ' ; nor is there any ground for calling it experience except as ex- 
perience is arbitrarily defined as biological adjustment. For the physical features 
'qualify' experience, not at all now in the form of what they are 'experienced as,' 
but through a physical influence, extending into space 'no one can say how far,' 
and for the most part first discovered by laborious physical inquiry (relatively very 
few of them however having been discovered by any one as yet; does that have 
anything to say about their being ' in the experience ' ?) . And meanwhile the physi- 
cal facts which lie beyond this range of influence (I assume Professor Dewey means 
to leave this open by his phrase ' no one can say how far' — otherwise he might have 
been expected to say ' into all space ') are supposedly for the scientist equally ' real,' 
though not equally a part of 'experience,' with the entities that stand related to 
the 'act of writing'; at least there is no good reason apparent on the surface for 
reducing the cosmos to the necessity, if it is to maintain its status, of co6perating 
in some human act. 

1 Professor Dewey's doctrine of mind or consciousness — that the organism be- 
comes a knower or a mind when anticipation of future consequences operates as 
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outcome of philosophy, we may as well admit that philosophy is 
bankrupt, and turn over its assets to biology. Professor Dewey 
evidently has supposed that he was doing more than give us 
second-hand biology. But in that case I am constrained to 
believe that under the ambiguous head of activity he has included 
two quite different conceptions, and that he has been able to 
evade the charge of subjectivism for his first and more significant 
conception only by shifting to the second when necessity de- 
manded. 

A. K. Rogers. 

Yale University. 

its stimulus — is to be judged in this connection. Of course the objector will reply 
that this may be the criterion of mind for the one who stands apart from an organism 
and, watching it, endeavors to draw up a scientific definition of the difference be- 
tween its action and that of inorganic objects. If behaviorism is conceded as a 
final and complete account of the ' human ' fact, then it becomes the only possible 
meaning of mind as well. But the critic simply denies that the point of view of the 
scientific observer is final, and maintains the orthodox doctrine that from the inside 
a living creature is aware of his life as something more than physical movement 
directed as if to a future object. 



